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TRAIL IN AN ELECTRIC CAR. 


GARRISON HOUSES AND OTHER MEMORIALS OF COLONIAL 


DAYS IN AND ABOUT THE 


By Sarah B. 


If the ‘‘ London Honourables’’ who 
recently visited this country had trav- 
eled through Rockingham county, 
New Hampshire, they would have 
imagined themselves in some wonder- 
land of English geography, for at 
intervals, the familiar names of Ports- 
mouth, Exeter, Nottingham, Epping, 
Kensington, and Brentwood might be 
seen on the way-side stations. 

Previous to 1629 this whole region 
was a wilderness, the hunting ground 
of Indians. In the early settlement 
of the country the want of good roads 
was a seriousinconvenience. At first 
it was a mere trail through the woods, 
marked by blazing the trees, which 
could be followed on foot or horse- 
back and it was many years before 
there were suitable roads for car- 
riages. 

The highway between Portsmouth, 
Hampton, and Exeter was laid out 
from the original trail made by the 
Indians. 

Then came the stage-coach with its 
six prancing horses and the merry 
sound of the guard’s horn. 

Now, one can spin over the road in 
an electric car running through a rich 
farming district. If it is in the sum- 


OUAINT TOWN OF EXETER. 
Lawrence. 


mer, the fields are filled with golden 
buttercups, white daisies, and the 
fragrant clover; the great apple or- 
chards are beautiful gardens in which 
delicate pink blossoms delight the 
eye ; later in the season fields of wav- 
ing corn are seen on every side and 
exquisite ferns border the electric 
road for miles under over-arching 
trees; large, comfortable-looking 
farm houses, many of them weather- 
beaten edifices framed of oaken tim- 
ber, stand back from the street with 
old-fashioned gardens in front, in 
which, fragrant and quaint, are mar- 
igolds, mignonette, poppies, balsams, 
syringas, and many other blossoms of 
the garden old, while twisted and 
woven are vines that frame the front 
doors and cling to the white fences. 
As the car mounts some rise of ground 
one has a glimpse of the river and the 
blue waters of the Atlantic bordered 
by the white sands of Rye and Hamp- 
ton beaches with the rocks of Little 
Boar’s Head in the distance. 

It is not generally known to the 


present generation that a great natu- 


ral curiosity exists at Rye beach in 
the form of what was once a heavy 
forest which has been submerged by 
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the advancing waves of the sea. It 
is located along a sandy strip of 
beach adjoining and running south 
from Straw’s Point. Like all sandy 
shores exposed to the action of the 
sea, it is constantly shifting and chang- 
ing in depth. 

After a great storm when the out- 
going waves have washed the sand 
away the stumps of trees can be 
plainly seen, which upon cutting into 

















The Bridal Elm 


them have been found to be perfectly 
sound. 

Nearing the boundary line between 
Hampton and Exeter our attention is 
drawn to a magnificent urn-shaped 
elm in a near-by field, towering like 
a sentinel above a grove of pines, 
with its top most branches entwined 
against the blue sky. A century ago 
a wedding took place under this noble 


elm and the tree has since been 


known as the “‘ Bridal Elm.’’ 
After the last hillside is passed, the 
lovely village of Exeter can be seen 














Clitford Garrison House 


lying in the river valley of the Squam- 
scott, the shores of which were once 
dotted with the wigwams of the 
Indians, and floating on the river 
were their birch-bark canoes. 

In the Rockingham records is a 
deed signed by four Indian sachems, 
dated May 17, 1629, in which is con- 
veyed to John Wheelwright and his 
associates a large tract of land about 
thirty miles square and signed by 
Passiconaway, sagamore of the Pen- 
acook tribe, and chief sagamore of 
all the tribes in this part of the coun- 
try. The deed was also signed by 
Wahangnonawit and Rumawit. The 
Indians were paid in what they called 
a ‘‘ valuable consideration,’’ such as 
coats, shirts, and bottles. 














The Folsom House 

















Standing on the corner of Clifford 
and Water streets, is a house closely 
connected with the early settlement 
of the town, when Indian depreda- 
tions were of frequent occurrence. 
It was built of squared logs in 1648, 
and was used as a garrison house. 
The building has been considerably 
modernized, most of the loop-holes 
having been turned into windows. 
It was here that Daniel Webster came 
in 1796, when fourteen years of age, to 
enter Phillips Exeter academy. At 
that time the Clifford family owned 
the house, and students of the acad- 
emy boarded with them. Young 
Webster had lived in a frontier set- 
tlement without any instruction in 
the minor graces of life, and was often 
guilty of some breach of etiquette at 
the table, which Mr. Clifford was 
desirous of correcting, but knowing 
that the young man was diffident and 
sensitive, he was reluctant to hurt his 
feelings by pointing out the fault 
directly. Trusting to the youth’s 
quick sightedness to make the proper 
application, he one day reproved his 
apprentice—who in the homely fash- 
ion of the time, sat at the table with 
the family—for committing the very 
fault which he had observed in Web- 
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ster. He did not overrate the latter's 
discernment, for never again did he 
give cause for criticism on that ac- 
count. Nearthis old house are ‘‘ cu- 
riosity shops,’’ where seen through 
the open doors are tall eight-day 
clocks looking down upon ancient 
spinning wheels, restored to light 
after a Rip Van Winkle sleep in cob- 
webbed garrets ; blue platters lie on 
tables dreaming of old-time Thanks- 
giving dinners, while real willow ware 
teacups cherish memories of long ago 
tea parties. 

On the corner of Water street and 
Court square stands an imposing old 
red mansion which was built for a 
tavern (Folsom’s) in 1787. On the 
morning of October 14, 1789, the old 
house was made famous by a visit 
from General Washington, accompa- 
nied by his secretaries, Colonel Lear 
and Major Jackson. 

Washington was on his way to 
Haverhill from Portsmouth. A cav- 
aleade of citizens of the town were 
preparing to meet him before he en- 
tered the village, but he unexpectedly 
arrived at an earlier hour and went 
unattended to Folsom’s tavern where 
he breakfasted. Col. Nicholas Gil- 
man and other prominent citizens 
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paid their respects to the distin- 
guished guest. 

Looking up Court square we see 
the 
elms, which throw feathery shades in 
the green yards lying between the 


wide street bordered by great 


highway and the large colonial houses 
of the old town, houses which com- 
bine an air of stately old age, an ex- 
pression of gracious hospitality shown 
in the wide doorways and the heavy 
brass knockers. 

old estate on 
Water street, once the home of Gen- 
eral Peabody (an officer of the Revo- 
lution), we are reminded of an inci- 


As we come to an 


dent connected with the old general 
the 
the lightning like rapidity with which 
news is telegraphed around the world 
to-day and the slow process of nearly 


illustrating difference between 


acentury ago. One morning in Au- 
gust, 1821, General Peabody, then 
more than eighty years old, came to 
his door and called out to a neigh- 
bor across the street to tell him that 
Bonaparte was dead,—died at St. 
Helena the fifth day of May. This 
was before the invention of steam- 
ships and telegraphs, and the news of 
Bonaparte’s death had just reached 
this country, three months and a half 


after his decease. 





























The Gov. Gilmar 


House, on Water St 732 

A short distance more on the busy 
street and we come to a romantic lane 
with memories of centuries past. On 
an eminence overlooking Water street 
and the river, Swamscott, surrounded 
by a sloping lawn dotted with shrubs 
and shaded by magnificent elms, 
stands the oldest and most historical 
mansion house in Exeter, known as 
the ‘‘ Governor Gilman house.’’ It 
732, and has been 
in the Gilman family save for a short 


was built prior to 


period, up to the present year, when 
it was sold to the ‘‘ Society of the 
’’ The walls of the house 
are built of brick encased in a frame 


Cincinnate. 


of wood, which measures twenty-nine 
inches in thickness. 

During the Revolution Nathaniel 
Gilman was one of General Washing- 
ton’s aids, and was also state treasurer 
and receiver-general. All money used 
by the was issued from the 
‘* strong room’’ and here also were 
concealed the treasures of the family 
and state during the Indian raids. 
When doors and the heavy inside 
window shutters barred with iron are 
closed, it is impossible to hear any 
sound of the heaviest thunder storm. 


state 


“To reach the house from Water street 


one ascends a gently rising path and 
soon reaches a door, in front of which 


is an enormous flagstone step. Pass- 








The Treasury Room, Gilman Mansion 


ing this, one arrives at another door, 
which is furnished with a heavy brass 
knocker. This is the main entrance 
and after the old-fashioned brass latch 
is lifted one enters the square hall at 
the left of which isthe ‘‘strong room,’’ 
where the open fireplace is of iron. 
In the large living room, which 
extends the entire width of the 
house, are panels of oak reaching 
to the top of the room where the ceil- 
ing is supported by heavy uncovered 
oaken timbers. 

Here we shut out the twentieth 
century world and find ourselves in 
an atmosphere of two hundred years 
ago. In the darkest days of the 
Revolution Samuel Adams came here. 
His spirits were depressed and he 
walked the floor exclaiming, ‘‘O 
God, must we give it up.’’ Not even 
the brilliant Mr. Gilman could arouse 
him to cheerfulness. To some of the 
French officers in the American army 
it was a great privilege to visit Exe- 
ter and converse with Mr. Gilman, 
who spoke their own language fluent- 
ly and was accustomed to the elegan- 
cies of life. At either end of this 
quaint room are small paned windows 
with deep recesses filled with cush- 
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ioned seats. ‘'In‘the centre of the 
room is an immense open fireplace 
with a shallow wooden mantelpiece 
high up on the wall with paneling 
above. Between the living room and 
the library is a second hall and stair- 
case finished in white wood and pos- 
sessing a peculiar charm of its own. 
The house is a rambling one full of 
queer corners and quaint effects. The 
lower story is only seven feet and four 
inches in height. The kitchen has a 
huge fireplace where whole animals 
were roasted in the days of ancient 
state banquets; the stairs are worn 
hollow by the footsteps of two cen- 
turies. 

In one of the chambers is a re- 
sounding panel, behind which it is 
said there is a hidden escape to the 
cellar, and thence by a secret passage 
to the river bank. 

Distinguished men of seven genera- 
tions have been entertained under 
this roof. In 1833, when the famous 
Cilley will case was tried in Exeter, 
the opposing counsel were Daniel 
Webster and Jeremiah Mason, both 
of whom were guests in this hospit- 
able mansion. ‘‘ There are closets in 
place and out of place, marvelous in 
design and mysterious in purpose ; 
closets that penetrate the walls, wan- 
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der behind chimneys, turn right 
angles and suggest geometry run 
mad.’’ When one is sure that all the 
rooms have been visited a curtain is 
drawn—taking the place of the thin 
narrow doors—and yet other rooms 
are open to view. 

Another interesting old house is 
the birth place of General Lewis Cass 
who in 1782 was secretary of war, 
later minister to England, governor 
of Michigan and a candidate for the 
presidency. The house was built in 
1740 and is now owned by Mr. John 
Templeton, owner and publisher of 
the E-veter News-Letter. 

Standing on the corner of Park and 
Summer streets is an ancient inn, 
built in the early part of 1700, with 
hipped roof and overhanging eaves. 
Nearly opposite the old inn is the 
Odiorne or Bickford house, a fine 
specimen of colonial architecture with 
the gambrel roof, characteristic of 
the time, built in 1737. The Gordon 
house on Newmarket road, supposed 
to be built in 1780, is another quaint 
old dwelling. 

A short distance from the highway 
is another interesting old house, used 
as a tavern during the war and built 
in 1740. Itis known as the Leavitt 
house and was the early home of Mr. 











The Tilton House 








William Robinson, the founder of the 
Robinson Female seminary. 

A second garrison house stands 
near the common ‘“‘on the plains.”’ 
The walls of this building are of heavy 
plank and when stripped a few years 
ago for new clapboarding a number 
of bullet holes were found made by 
the Indians. It was built in 1680 if 
not earlier. Standing nearly opposite 
this house is the celebrated Judge 
Jeremiah Smith home, built in the 
latter part of 1700. It is now the 
property of the Colonial Dames of 
New Hampshire. 

Near this historical house is an 
old grave yard where underneath the 
sighing branches of ancient trees lie 
two early governors of the state, 
Jeremiah Smith and John Taylor Gil- 
man. 

Overlooking elm-shaded Front street 
is a house built in 1750, where on 
September 29, 1770, Rev. George 
Whitefield was entertained and here 
partook of his last dinner. He 
preached his last sermon in the open 
air nearly opposite the old Tilton or 
King house, built in 1750. After the 


’ religious service Whitefield rode on 


horseback over to Newburyport, where 
he died suddenly that night. 
Standing undera magnificent elm, 
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which was planted in 1730, is the 
ancestral home of the Gilman family, 
having been owned and occupied by 
this distinguished family for more 
than acentury. The present owner, 
Mrs. Mary Gilman Bell, the accom- 
plished widow of the late Governor 
Charles H. Bell, has added many rare 
and beautiful antiques and curios 
gathered in European travels, to 
the original colonial belongings of 
the quaint old house, making it one 
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a century, which has played an im- 
portant part in the history of the old 
town, being the daily resort of lawyers, 
editors, and authors, with surround- 
ings reminding one of a time long 
gone, 

As we enter the hospitable doors 
the strains of ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow’’ is being 
sung in the venerable Congregational 
church opposite just as it was sung 
in 1798, when the church was built. 








ofthe most interesting homes in New 
England. 

Between the Gilman mansion and 
the ‘‘ Square’’ are three other ancient 
dwellings with curious old doorways 
dating back to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, all of which have interesting 
histories. 

As the last hue of twilight lingers 
above the elms, in the western sky, 
we reach the hotel ‘‘ Squamscott,’’ 
a familiar landmark for 


more than 


While one waits for their juicy chop 
or steak to be broiled they can enjoy 
reminiscent and 
daughters of New Hampshire who 
have come back to spend ‘‘ Old 
Home Week,’’ a beautiful custom 
which we predict will spread all over 
the length and breadth of the land 
through the influence and efforts of 
one of the state’s noblest and most 
philanthropic sons, ex-Governor F. 
W. Rollins. 


chats with sons 














THE PROFESSOR’S PROTEGE. 


By Fesse H. Buffum. 


The little town was having an 
awakening, the old Colonel said. The 
pretty little hamlet had been sleeping 
amid the hills of New Hampshire for 
many, many years; and now it was 
just beginning to wake up. Froma 
comatose village with a population 
which ran only into the lean hun- 
dreds, it had grown into a very, wide- 
awake summer resort which enter- 
tained as many as three thousand 
guests each season. 

The Colonel, as he sat on the 
veranda of the big hotel, was discus- 
sing with Monsieur Deurex the beau- 
ties of the place. ‘‘ You see,’’ he 
was saying, ‘‘I felt like a discoverer 
when I happened into this secluded 
place, and I really believed I was to 
have it allto myself. I did fora year 
or two, but I began to tell my friends 
about it and it was not long before 
the town began to be ‘ promoted.’ 
You see the result.’’ The two sat in 
silence for awhile, feasting on the 
effects of the afternoon light as it 
played against the massive wall of 
mountains which seemed towering 
above them, their heights intensified 
by the narrow, ravine-like valley 
lying between. 

This was the fifth summer that 
Colonel Langley had spent in Wood- 
lock, and although he missed some 
the quietness of those first few years, 
he was glad to see so many enjoying 
themselves. Even now, in the first 
moments of twilight, the great hotel 


was lively with gay people, while the 
village streets and lawns were dotted 
with evening promenaders. 

The Colonel had also made many 
pleasant friends, particularly Mon- 
sieur Deurex, the agreeable little 
Frenchman who had strayed to 
America and then to Woodlock. 
Monsieur made friends faster than 
anybody else. He loved music; he 
could play music; he could play the 
piano divinely. Nobody in the hotel 
was so popular. Nothing could be 
done without the Monsieur, and the 
Monsieur could suggest nothing that 
everybody would not take hold of 
and enthusiastically carry out. He 
was a leader in everything, so the 
Colonel considered it an honor to be 
sitting on the piazza talking with the 
wonderful little professor who could 
make a New York audience sit in 
raptures for hours, listening to his 
renderings of the masters. 

Monsieur had just said that the 
townspeople seemed to take kindly to 
the intrusion of the summer folk, 
and apparently endeavored to enter- 
tain them grandly, at the same time 
profiting by the new industry. 

‘* Many of them do,’’ said the Col- 
onel, ‘‘and yet you would be sur- 
prised to find that some of them do 
not. There is Juan Moreno”’ 

‘*T have heard of him’’ said Mon- 
sieur, ‘‘ he is ugly.’’ 

‘* He is ugly,’’ the Colonel repeated, 
and he swears ‘every time another 
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American comes near him. 
to have this hotel built. 
hates everything. 


He hated 
I guess he 
‘* But there is more,’’ the Colonel 
went on, ‘‘ Juau Moreno has a son.’’ 

‘*A son ?’’ Monsieur spoke in a 
plainly disinterested voice. 

‘Yes, a son; and he is a lovely 
boy. I have met him several times— 
poor boy! But, oh! he can play.’’ 

‘*Play? What does he play?’’ 
Prof. Deurex was listening again. 

** Violin. 
now.’’ 

‘* Why does not the little boy play 
now ?”’ 

‘** His father. His father broke his 
violin, which nearly broke the boy’s 
heart. I was out walking early one 
morning and took my favorite jaunt 
down an old wood road which led to 
a sugar camp back in the woods. As 
I drew near the sugar house I 
thought I heard music. I approached 
carefully and, peeping through a 
crack, saw Antonio playing. He 
had a divine look on his face, and it 
was a divine melody that seemed to 
wail from his violin. Ah! it was 
beautiful ! 

‘‘I went again next morning, and 
again I found him playing. This 
time I went in and spoke tohim. A 
startled, wild look sprung to his face 
when I entered, and he gave a low 
cry, ‘I thought it was my father,’ he 
said. 

‘* And why should you fear your 
father? I asked ! 

‘* It seems that they once lived in 
Italy. Antonio did not play then, 
but his father did. He was a won- 
derful violinist. One day—a very 
strange day to the boy—he and his 
mother came away to America, leav- 


But he doesn’t play 
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ing the father behind, weeping as the 
steamer floated from the dock. It 
was years before he joined his wife 
and son. When he came he was 
strange, so strange, thought Antonio. 
He seemed to hate everybody; and 
sometimes swore and sometimes wept. 
Worst of all he hated music now and 
swore when he heard it. Something 
strange had happened over there in 
the home country, but the wondering 
boy never knew what it was. 

‘‘And then, the passion for music 
inherent in him, Antonio began to 
play. He bought a violin and began 
to practice, mostly by himself, but 
some times where his father could 
hear. One day his father broke out 
in a passionate storm and threatened 
to kill his son if he ever played again. 
The son was nearly crazed with grief, 
for he loved his music more than life, 
almost. But at times he would get 
by himself and play—usually this 
way in the early morning. He told 
me all this in a broken voice and 
without a sob, but his eyes had a 
painful, hungry look. 

‘‘T went again the next morning, 
and stopped in the grassy path before 
I got to the tumble-down sugar house, 
for Antonio was playing as I knew he 
had never played before. I crept to 
the end of the building and hid be- 
hind the chimney, not wishing to dis- 
turb the wondrous rapture that seemed 
to thrill him as he played. The 
strains seemed to come from his violin 
sobbingly ; the sweetest, the saddest 
melody I ever heard. I was looking 
through a crack, thinking myself in 
heaven, when a dark figure suddenly 
filled the doorway. Though I was 
watching Antonio closely, I scarcely 
had time to see what happened. 
There was a sudden rush, a sharp 
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cry, and the boy stood weeping by 
his broken violin.’’ 

‘* Tt is a shame !”’ 
Professor. 


cried the excited 
He walked about on the 
veranda, muttering to himself, ‘‘ the 
boy shall play—he shall play, and he 
shall have a violin, too.’’ 

Colonel Langly and M. Deurex sat 
at dinner together that night, talking 
earnestly about the boy Antonio. 

The next day, induced by his now 
fast friend, the Colonel, Antonio ap- 
peared at the hotel. He even went to 
the Professor's cozy room where he 
acted extremely bashful, yet extreme- 
ly delighted when the smiling little 
effusive Frenchman asked him to try 
his violin. It was Antonio's turn to 
be surprised when, after he had played 
for a long time to the old Colonel and 
Monsieur, both of whom had sat per- 
fectly still and had not said a word, 
the Professor gravely showed him to 
the door, bowing him out without a 
word. The great musician was ec- 
centric, but the wondering Italian boy 
had not this word at his command, so 
he simply thought the Professor very 
queer, and he did not think he cared to 
come again, though he just loved that 
violin. 

He told this to the Colonel, who 
had come away when he did. The 
Colonel had not spoken a word; but 
he was smiling. This puzzled Anto- 
nio, too, but it must have been all 
right, or he could not smile. ‘‘ You 
had better come again to-morrow, my 
boy ; the Professor won’t act so queer 
the next time,’’ was the assurance 
which put an end to his wondering 
and made him happy again. 


And Antonio did come again the 


next day and again for many days. 
It was queer, thought Juan Moreno, 
that that fool Frenchman has so 


J 


many errands. But it was all right, 
for the boy always brought home the 
bright silver, which Antonio never 
saw again after he had reluctantly 
given it up. 

It had come about in this way: 
Antonio had repeated his calls on the 
‘‘grand’’ professor in the ‘‘ grand ’”’ 
hotel only a few times when one morn- 
ing he said sadly, as he was about to 
go away, ‘‘I cannot come any more, 
Monsieur Professor.’’ 

‘“Why cannot you come any 
more ?’’ ‘The Professor smiled, for 
he seemed never surprised, though his 
heart already felt a touch of grief at 
the thought of losing his wonderful 
pupil. 

‘* My father will not let me.’’ 

An expletive formed on the lips of 
Monsieur, but he said sweetly, ‘‘Does 
your father not want you to play on 
Monsieur’s violin ?’’ 

Antonio’s face blanched. ‘‘ Oh! 
my father does not know about the 
music.’’ 

‘* What does he think you do when 
you come to the big hotel ?’”’ 

‘*T told him I did errands.’’ 

‘* Will not Juan Moreno still let his 
son do errands for the Monsieur ?’’ 

** Yes—but—’”’ 

‘“Yes?’’ The charming smiles 
won the boy and he blurted out, 

‘* He asks for the money.’’ 

The Professor walked the floor for 
a while, and again graciously showed 
his pupil out ; saying, however, as he 
followed him to the veranda : 

‘* You will come again to-morrow ? 
I shall have errands.’’ 

Antonio looked at him question- 
ingly. ‘‘ Shall you want me to—’”’ 

‘*Monsieur wishes to hear the vi- 
olin.’’ 

A swift look of intelligence passed 
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over his face, and Antonio went 
home—happy. 

The popular hotel became more and 
more crowded, and the little French 
professor made more friends by the 
score. But making friends was not 
all that the man who each night 
thrilled the guests crowded in the 
music room was doing in these days. 
The season was at its height. Guests, 
far exceeding in numbers those of 
previous years, crowded the popular 
resort to its utmost capacity. Every 
building in the village was crowded, 
‘‘everything except the town hall.’’ 
The Professor, sitting at dinner, heard 
the remark and started, merely say- 
ing, ‘“‘Ah!’’ He had the habit of 
thinking very quickly. ‘‘It might 
be,’’ he said, and repeated, ‘‘it 
might be.’’ That evening he took a 
walk through the village and stood 
up a while by the big townhall. ‘ It 
is very large,’’ he mused. Indeed, 
the village of Woodlock possessed a 
marvel in its enormous town house, 
built so large for what purpose no one 
could tell. The Professor walked 
back and confided something to the 
Colonel, who showed far more enthu- 
siasm than. his companion. ‘“‘ It 
might be, though,’’ admitted Mon- 
sieur as they parted for the night. 

Monsieur’s sagacity would have 
done credit to an advertising expert. 
It was noised abroad through the 
spaciousness of the great hotel that a 
musical wonder had been found in 
the quiet village and that it played on 
the violin in the Professor’s room 
every morning. Now the Professor 
was not to blame that his room was 
just above the broad veranda, and 
again not to blame if his pupil chose 
to make his calls and do his playing 
at the particular hour of the day when 
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the greatest number of people were 
on the veranda and lawn, enjoying 
the cool of the atmosphere. 

It chanced also that the evening 
performances of Monsieur had won 
for him a very staunch friend in the 
proprietor of the house. So it was 
not to be wondered at that the Pro- 
fessor received gratis, fresh from the 
little printing office in the basement, 
those charming little announcements 
which he induced the waiters to dis- 
tribute one night at dinner, and 
which bore the simple words : 


There will be a musicale in the Town Hall 
on Friday afternoon. Experttalent. Come 


It had the desired effect ; the Mon- 
sieur knew it would; and long before 
dessert was being discussed every body 
was asking, 

‘* Who will play ?’’ 

‘* What are we to hear? 

‘* Who is charge de affaires ?”’ 

‘* Where are the tickets?’ 

‘* How much ?”’ 


”” 


’ and 


The instigator of all this excitement 
quietly left the table and retired to 
his own That 
would ask him all these question, he 
knew ; but it was well, he believed, to 
let curiosity do its work. On the 
morrow they should know. And they 
did. At dinner the next evening 
each guest found awaiting him a neat 
The admission was a 
dollar, but that was nothing for Mon- 
sieur 


room. every body 


programme. 


Deurex was to play several 
They did not know about the 
violin soloist, Antonio, though the 
snatches of melody they had heard 
floating down from Monsieur’s room 
spoke of the divine in music, and had 
whetted a very keen appetite. An 
appetite was what the Professor had 


times. 
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hoped to incite; and he meant that it 
should be satisfied. 

It was a careless, off-hand query 
which he put to each guest during 
the “Will — 
enjoy the entertainment on Friday ?”’ 


next few days: 
He found it would be enjoyed by 
every guest in the hotel and by many 
from the other resorts in the place. 
Again it was rumored that Monsieur 
expected every one to go, and surely 
it would not do to offend the charm- 
ing Frenchman who played so raptur- 
ously in the music room. 

What passed between the Professor 
and Antonio need not be repeated. 
The latter, fearful of his father, was 
at last made quiescent by the earnest 
entreaties and assurances of his tutor, 
who explained that if he played well 
this time he might play some time in 
the big city. 

‘*Play in the big city?’’ Antonio 
gulped, a great radiance thrilling him 
through and through. 

So master and pupil met in the ante- 
room on Friday afternoon. Antonio 
was dressed in a soft blue shirt with 
string necktie, above which hung his 
heavy, curly, black hair, and he wore 
homespun trousers. The Professor, 
always smiling, appeared in full even- 
ing dress. The two went to the plat- 
form and sat down, Monsieur slightly 
nervous, Antonio absorbed in looking 
about the crowded hall. Even the 
were packed. Antonio had 
been in the town house but once—it 
was last summer to hear a violinist 
from New York. 

Finally, the popular manager of the 
hotel, who had also seated himself on 


aisles 


the platform, stepped forward and said . 


something which Antonio could not 
hear very well, for the speaker’s back 
was turned and the audience was con- 
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All he could think 
of was that he was to play; and he 


stantly clapping. 


would do his best. 
afternoon. 
Inside the hall rustling fans and white 


It was a hot August 


shirt waists were in preponderance. 
The seats and aisles were crowded, 
So 
still was the waiting audience, despite 
the heat, that the crickets chirping 
outside on the village common were 


and windows were wide open. 


noisy almost to an echo. 

Then the Professor got up and 
seated himself at the piano. It was 
then that some noticed that the fine 
concert grand had been borrowed 
from the music room at the hotel. 
Surely Monsieur had many friends. 
And he had many more friends and 
admirers, when at the end of nearly 
half an hour he again took his seat 
beside Antonio, dripping with perspi- 
ration. It was wonderful ! 

The clapping and low hum of voices 
stopped when the Professor again 
arose and stood waiting for silence. 
His voice broke the almost solemn 
stillness: ‘‘ Friends, we have with 
us to-day Antonio Moreno, violinist, 
son of Juan Moreno. He will now 
play.’’ The Professor crossed to the 
piano and sat down. Antonio stood 
up and awkwardly thrummed his vi- 
olin until it was in tune, then, forget- 
ting his hearers, his gaze fixed on the 
distant mountain wall beyond the 
little valley, he began to play. The 
piano was forgotten, so skilfully did 
his accompanist try to show Antonio 
athis best. His selection was finished 
and repeated, but Antonio kept play- 
ing. The wonderful Professor was 
exerting himself to the utmost to 
keep in sympathy with the wild, yet 
sad, again pathetic strains that seemed 
to flow unendingly from those won- 
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derful strings. It was not Ole Bull, 
but it was wonderful, and the hot, 
tired audience forgot everything save 
the animated figure with its rapturous 
downturned face. Antonio was lost 
to the world, dreaming as he played, 
telling the great audience beneath 
him of a marvelous universe where 
reigned ecstasy, now sadness, now 
wild, rapturous joy. He improvised, 
he played snatches of melody from 
the homeland, he gave them varia- 
tions. His listeners were spellbound. 

Suddenly he stopped, drew a soft 
ascending chord, and bashfully took 
his seat. Antonio was deafened, con- 
fused. When would the clapping 
stop? The Professor was mopping 
his forehead and looking grave. 
Antonio saw the look and was con- 
cerned. He leaned across to Mon- 


sieur: ‘‘Is Monsieur Professor not 
satisfied ?’’ 

‘* Satisfied? satisied?—- O my 
boy !”’ 


Another brilliant selection on the 
pianoforte and the Italian boy again 
stood before the people. The silence 
awed him. He thought each one of 
his listeners was holding his breath. 
The cricket’s rasping fugue was 
hushed and there was nothing but 
silence, wide, impending. The Pro- 
fessor, already at the piano, noticed 
the stillness and noticed also its 
effect on Antonio. He struck a 
violent chord, and then stopped and 
waited. Slowly his pupil began to 
play. From a soft cooing in the mid- 
dle register, it rose to a wild staccato 
of flurried notes, with wonderful vari- 
ations. 

Was the Professor’s dream to be 
blighted and remain a mere withered 
and relict anticipation? Antonio had 
stopped—stopped in the middle of the 
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most brilliant passage. The Profes- 
sor had depended on this for an exhi- 
bition of his pupil's skill. The ac- 
companiment ended in a pungent 
discord, and Monsieur turned petu- 
lantly around. 

But Antonio had not forgotten. 
No, indeed! Instead he was looking 
out the window and trembling. The 
Professor also looked and stared, and 
then rose nervously. He sat down 
again. 

The waiting, wondering audience 
did not know; and Antonio did not 
know that he had reached the crisis 
of his life. But he had! What the 
Professor saw and what Antonio saw 
was Juan Moreno standing beneath 
the window, listening. Not a fan 
moved, not a skirt rustled. The au- 
dience did not understand, but they 
saw. A far away—a very far away 
look came into the eyes of the boy, 
his face lighted asifthrilled by a great 
joy. Antonio Moreno saw again the 
sunny slopes of his far away home- 
land, he heard the low calling of the 
cattle and sheep, he saw once more 
the vine-hid cot with its soft voices, 
the pleasant odors of the flowers as 
they drank the never-fading sun- 
shine—the hum of the loom; but 
above all he heard—oh, so dis- 
tinctly—those ecstatic, heaven-like 
strains of melody that used to wring 
his young heart as they fell from his 
father’s violin. It was his father’s 
own tune, played only in the little 
home cot, for he would not let the 
world hear so much of heaven, he 
said. 

His soul on fire, his heart throbbing 
with his intense passion, Antonio 
raised the violin and played. The 
Monsieur Professor did not stir, but 
sat on the piano stool, his hands 
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braced on his knees. He could not 
that—no, never! Once 
his eyes sought the Colonel, who sat 
as in a trance. 

Was it pain? was it joy? 
longing ?—despair ? 
Who could tell? 
wild, swift dream. Monsieur wept ; 
the audience half rose to its feet, each 
Sreast heaving, not an eye dry. 
Softly, sadly, wildly the music swept 
on. Lost in wild despair, soothed in 
soft repetition of wondrous chords— 
all this was just 


accompany 


was it 
Was it heaven ? 
It seemed like a 


‘*a selection by 
Antonio Moreno.”’ 

The player sat down, his eyes still 
on the mountains, his whole being 
lost in reverie. Quietly, swiftly a 
figure passed up the centre aisle and 
leapt to the platform. 

‘‘Antonio!’’ Juan Moreno stood 
before his trembling, fear-stricken 
son. A moment he looked at him 
and then rushed forward and clasped 
him to his breast. ‘‘ Antonio shall 
play! Antonio shall play!’’ 
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By the time Juan Moreno had van- 
ished from the hall, leaving his son 
still on the platform, abashed and 
self-conscious, the Professor was him- 
self again. He took something from 
the wings and handed it to his pupil. 
Every eye in the hall was expectant. 
Tenderly, reverently Antonio lifted 
from the case the most beautiful violin 
he had ever seen. No metropolitan 
artist had seen better. Monsieur did 
not expect that his pupil would tune 
it there; but he did; and then, plac- 
ing it lovingly beneath his chin, with 
a swift, happy look at the Professor, 
he struck into the inspiring martial 
strains of that grandest of grand 
French airs, the Marseillaise hymn. 

After the cheering crowd had 
melted away, and Antonio had gone 
home treading air and carrying his 
new violin, the quiet, popular little 
Frenchman, Prof. Monsieur Deurex, 
counted over a sum of $2,000, cried 
over it a little, and muttered, ‘‘ He 
shall play in the big city.’’ 


RAVINE. 
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The floods have split the hills in twain, 
In ages long ago, 

That through the rift a little brook 
Might find a way to flow. 


It babbles by the 1iven steeps 
Unnumbered summers long, 

Forgetful of the torrents force 
That lingers in its song. 


So we forget the martyr’s blood, 
And patient courage of old days, 

The warfare of God’s mighty ones, 
Who shaped our peaceful ways. 














“OLD DUMN-IT-ALL.” 


By George H. Kelley. 


I jus’ like to go a-fishin’ 
With old “Dumn-It-All” along. 

He’s the best of all good fellows, 
Always jolly, nothin’ wrong; 

He knows jus’ where you can ketch ‘em, 
Where the pickerel can be found, 

And you’re sure to strike it lucky 
When old “Dumn-It-All”’s around. 


He’s about six foot three inches, 
Weighs two hundred sixty-three, 
Nothin’ but a great big youngster, 
Tho’ he’s twice as old as me; 
Fifty-nine—-you’d never think it, 
Time rests lightly on his head, 
But he’s always in for fishin’ 
When a good time’s to be hed. 


Jus’ why he was nick-named “Dumn-It” 
I have never hearn ’em tell— 

Let him lose a good four pounder 
And you'll find it fits him well— 
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Never hearn him swear one word, sir, 

Down from grace he’s yet to fall, 
Sut when he gets kind o’ nutty, 

He'll jus’ murmur “Dumn-It-All.” 


When he slings his hook in water 
You would think it weighed a ton, 
He'll jus’ smile, and kind o’ chuckle, 
For he’s bubbling o’er with fun; 
But for all his noise and racket, 
He can ketch ’em, don’t forget, 
And when youre all through, and count up, 
He'll have ten to one, you bet. 


Fle’s no use for reel and lancewood— 
Too durn fancy traps for him— 

He jus’ wants a good old tam’rack, 
Hook and line and live red-fin, 

And he'll catch ’em all around yer; 
When they bite he’ll wait awhile, 

Then he'll yank ’em—gosh all hemlock! 
Seems to me a half a mile. 


Vhen it comes to gettin’ dinner 
You jus’ bet he is a crank, 
He ken beat a “chef” all holler— 
Coffee, such’s you never drank. 
When the butter goes a rollin’ 
In the dirt, he’ll grunt and say, 
“Dumn-It-All, ’taint hurt it any, 
Dirt is healthy any day.” 


Down there in Old Freeman’s grocery, 
When we show our string at night, 
How the fellars stare and wonder, 
Mouth wide open at the sight. 
So I'd rather go a-fishin’ 
Than be King, Prince, Earl, or all, 
*Specially when I have for partner 
Jolly, gray, old “Dumn-It-All.” 











LETTERS TO JOHN P. HALE FROM WILLIAM H. Y. HACKETT. 


By Frank Warren Hackett. 


For a good deal more than half a 
century New Hampshire furnished 
a political battle ground at her an- 
nual state election in March, where 
two great parties, thoroughly disci- 
plined under able leaders, fought 
each other with a vigor and pertin- 
acity that was not surpassed else- 
where in the Union. Federalists 
against Republicans, and later Whigs 
against Democrats (till the Republi- 
can hosts took the field), carried on 
campaigns marked by partisan ani- 
mosity, sometimes even by rancor 
and virulence, the intensity of which 
one finds it difficult to-day to realize. 
Every town inthe state felt the shock 
of combat. The issues presented got 
so thoroughly thrashed out before 
election day, that every man, woman, 
and child had ample opportunity to 
learn what it was all about. 

New Hampshire stood almost alone 
in holding her electionsin the early 
spring; and as a consequence the 
verdict of her people assumed an im- 
portance far out of proportion to the 
size of the vote involved. A victory 
at the polls was gained under the 
eyes of the rest of the country ; and 
the New Hampshire voter took a 
pride in showing that he had a reason 
for the faith that was in him. 

In the early forties New Hamp- 
shire was a Democratic stronghold. 
That party was led by skilful and 
sagacious men, whose political train- 
ing gave them a firm control over the 


rank and file of their sturdy followers. 
The question of the annexation of 
Texas began to loom up, and as it 
meant the extension of territory for 
slavery, there were forebodings of 
what might prove trouble in the 
future. But the legislature of New 
Hampshire, under Democratic guid- 
ance, inspired by the national Demo- 
cratic leaders, voted to instruct her 
members of congress to support Presi- 
dent Tyler and his policy of annexa- 
tion. 

There was one young Democrat in 
congress from the Granite state who 
did not like the road that the party 
was traveling. Hisconscience would 
not let him cast a vote in favor of the 
extension of human slavery. He 
refused to obey the party edict. 
This was a momentous step to take. 
But he had made up his mind. He 
acted. 

All the world knows that in Jan- 
uary, 1845, John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, sent a ringing letter to 
the electors of his state, declaring 
that he would not sustain the plan of 
annexation. Truly, an epoch-making 
period. This young statesman was 
building the great Republican party, 
and bringing forward the era of free- 
dom. 

It need hardly be explained that a 
profound feeling took possession of 
New Hampshire; and the story of 
this bold stand, and its effect, forms 
one of the most interesting chapters 
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of the political history of the state. 
Letters written to Mr. Hale by promi- 
nent leaders in New Hampshire, 
reflecting as they do the views of 
his constituents, have now become of 
some historical value, particularly 
where they contain free and genuine 
expressions born of the fact that the 
writers had no thought of their ever 
appearing in print. 

Such letters, few in number, have 
recently been put into the hands of 
the writer of this article, by the kind- 
ness of the only surviving child of 
Mr. Hale, the wife of ex-Senator 
William E. Chandler. They were 
written by the late William H. Y. 
Hackett, of Portsmouth, a lawyer who 
for more than fifty years practised at 
the Rockingham bar—a well-known 
Whig and Republican leader in that 
part of the state. The two men were 
friends, Mr. Hackett having been 
about five years the elder. His confi- 
dence in Mr. Hale and his admiration 
for Mr. Hale’s manly qualities and 
courageous statesmanship are con- 
spicuous upon every page. 

The first letter is dated Portsmouth, 
January 22, 1845, and is as follows: 


I. 


I thank you for the copy of your letter to 
your constituents which you were kind enough 
tosend me. It is making quite an impression 
upon N. H. and Mass. It seems to me that 
your views are those of a statesman and a 
Christian. They will in the end reflect credit 
upon you. What isto be the immediate effect 
in N. H. remains to be seen. It seems to me 
that they are too sound to suit the narrow and 
temporary purposes of a party. But you, of 
course, have more confidence in the ruling par- 
ty than I have, and if I underrate their discern- 
ment and purity, a step which will give you 
consideration elsewhere will do you no harm 
in N. H. 

I have been at home but a few days since 
your letter reached Portsmouth. There is evi- 
dently some movement on foot among the 
leaders of your party the object and prospect of 


which I do not know but your political friends 
do know and will apprise you. 

New England is fast taking the ground and 
with an unanimity which party discipline can 
only temporarily interrupt, that Texas shall 
not be admitted except upon such a compro- 
mise as shall make at least halfof it free. No 
party discipline can for any considerable time 
obstruct this sentiment. 


It is to be regretted that the letters 
of Mr. Hale to his correspondent have 
not been preserved. A part of Mr. 
Hackett’s next letter, dated ‘‘ Exeter 
Court House, February 13, 1845,”’ 
reads thus: 


II. 


I have forborne to obtrude upon you 
any suggestions growing out of your position 
with regard to your party in N. H., but it looks 
as if there might be a little fun in N. H. be- 
tween this and the March election. If the 
feeling which prevails in this neighborhood is 
indicative of the whole state, the competitor 
for your seat, which your party brought out 
yesterday, will not be elected. There is a 
ferocity in this movement against you which 
either fears or will produce defeat. 

Iam, of course, uninformed of your individ- 
ual wishes upon the matter, but the indication 
is thata considerable portion of the Democratic 
party will sustain you. But your political 
friends will give you much more reliable in- 
telligence than I can. 

Judge Gove is holding our term, and we are 
getting on very slowly. 


The convention under the lead of 
Franklin Pierce struck off Hale’s 
name and put John Woodbury of 
Salem in nomination. Mr. Hale ran 
as an independent candidate. There 
was no election, though four trials 
were had. 

The celebrated speechmaking at 
the North church, Concord, between 
Hale and Pierce took place in June, 
1845. A year later Mr. Hale was 
elected United States senator. ‘The 
following letter, written from Ports- 
mouth during the Mexican war, 
(January 4, 1848), shows how deep 
was the feeling in New England 
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against this project of the South to 
add slave territory to the Union. 


Ill. 


The sketch of your remarks to Mr. Cass and 
upon his bill has reached us this morning. They 
are generally commended, and we are looking 
with interest to your promised speech upon Mr. 
Calhoun’s resolution. 

Mr. Lord asked me to call your attention to 
an article in the Christian A.xvaminer for Jan- 
uary, 1848, just published Dr. 
Gannett. 

Iam glad to see that you have spoken as I 
feel about the war. I think you will find a 
majority of the country with you before the ses- 
sion is over. 

‘*Mr. Lord’’ was Samuel Lord, 
cashier of the Piscataqua Exchange 
bank, brother of President Lord of 
Dartmouth college. He was a man 
of sound judgment, positive convic- 
tions, and of sterling character. 

Another letter of February 25, 
1848, refers to a speech that had 
just been delivered by Charles 
Hudson, a Massachusetts represent- 
ative, who was an ardent opponent 
of slavery Mr. Hud- 
son was a Universalist minister of 
no mean ability, a tall, fine-looking 
man, who spoke effectively. After 
serving in congress he gained some 
reputation as an author, chiefly of 
histories. 

Mr. Hackett and Amos Tuck were 
warm friends. 


written by 


extension. 


IV. 
I wish you to 
some other good matter, your speech or 
Tuck’s, to 


send Hudson’s speech or 
Mr. 


Peter Crowell, 

John Pindar, 
Sherburne Somerby, 
Oliver Tetherly, 
Charles Ricker, 
Henry Dean, 

Henry Gerrish, 
Charles H. Rowe, 
Wibird Penhallow, 


Robert Ham, 
Andrew Ray, 
Robert Holbrook, 
Peter Shores, 
Dudley Chase, 
Samuel Chapman, 
Elijah Rollins, 
Eben’r Wyatt, Jr., 
Ira Teague. 
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Hallett of Boston makes a speech to the war 
party here this evening. They do not like the 
reported provisions of the treaty. In the first 
place they say that they are united in the war 
and shall divide if the war ends before the elec- 
tion of President. In the second place they say 
it looks as if they had bough/and not conquered 
apeace. The prevailing opinion here is that if 
the Senate have the matter in their hands they 
will make peace. I pray that it may be so. I 
think we shall carry N. H. 


The remaining letters which we 
have selected are not devoted to poli- 
tics. Mr. Hackett was born in Gil- 
manton, when that town (now in 


Belknap) was in Strafford county : 
V. 
PORTSMOUTH, Jan. 26, 1841. 
HALE I have received and executed 
your requests of the 22d inst. 


BRO. 
I have just re- 
turned from Boston and regret that the state of 
my health is such as to render it impossible for 
me to home to-morrow evening. Mr. 
Haven and one or two other gentlemen of the 
Bar will probably attend. 

If an opportunity presents will you offer in 


leave 


my name the subjoined expression of good 
wishes for the Bar of my native county ? 
Iam Yours truly, 
W. H. Y. HACKETT. 


The Bar of old Strafford.—Though parit- 
ttoned may they, with their several fees, still 
hold as fenanits in common, the confidence and 
patronage of the public 


Va. 


PORTSMOUTH, Dec. 7, 1843. 
A petition for the reduction of 
postage is now circulating in this town, and 
will be sent to you ina few days. While we 
agree with the larger cities in praying fora re 
duction of postage, we are opposed to the basis 
which they propose. A uniform rate, for all 
distances, would aid the great cities and injure 
the smaller towns; 


DEAR SIR 


and a reduced and uniform 
rate of postage on newspapers would have the 
same effect, in favor of city papers and against 
county and small town papers. 
ing in 


A man resid- 
who could obtain a N. Y. 
city paper for 1-2 cent postage and had to pay 
the same rate on a paper from Dover or Ports- 
mouth would be likely enough to drop the local 
and take the city paper. 


Durham 


If the rate was 1-2 
cent on newspapers in the state where pub- 
lished and one cent out of the State our local 
papers might stand, after a reduction, relatively 


as they do now. I have been requested by the 
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friends of the Portsmouth petition to say this 
much to you in regard to the matter. The com- 
mitiee will probably send the petition next 
week. 

We are in the midst of a snow storm. Noth 
ing as yet has reached us from Washington oi 
the first day’s proceedings of Congress 


Iam Yours truly, 


W. H. Y. HACKETT. 


The next letter will be enjoyed by 
the lawyers, and by those who are 
familiar with the traditions of the bar 
of Strafford and Rockingham. Mr. 
Hale, it should be stated, had studied 
law for a season in the office of the 
late Daniel M. Christie of Dover. 
Mr. Christie tried a great many cases 
to the jury. He was always prepared, 
even in the minutest detail; and he 
proceeded laboriously and steadily 
towardaverdict. As Charles H. Bell 
‘“‘He fought every inch of 
ground.’’ (Bench and Bar of 
Hampshire, page 260.) 


says: 
New 
Few advo- 
cates excelled Christie in that conduct 
of a cause which means success. 


VII. 


PORTSMOUTH CourT Howse, Feb. 9, 1544 


Hion. John P. Hale 


DEAR SirR:—This is Friday night and the 
grand jury are not yet discharged. I fear that 
several of your constituents will have occasion 
for your services at the next August term. This 
attending county courts is shabby business. 
But I took upthe pen to inform you that your 
friend Christie has, this afternoon, been guilty 
of the indiscretion of yielding a point after it 
had been proved. How this isto affect his pro- 
fessional standing remains to be seen. 

I thank you for the Treasury Document which 
you were so kind as to send me. Your friend 
F. Pierce is in attendance upon this Court. 


WILLIAM H. Y. HACKETT. 
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A single letter is appended in con- 
clusion, written to Senator Hale dur- 
ing the war for the Union. It illus- 
trates the hearty admiration felt by 
Republicans for that splendid type of 
man—the War Democrat. Major 
Hoyt, a native of Sandwich, whom 
Mr. Hackett so warmly recommends, 
was a lawyer at Portsmouth from 
1856-’62. Mr. Hale’s influence was 
successful, and Major Hoyt rendered 
faithful service for which he was bre- 
vetted lieutenant-colonel.* Colonel 
Hoyt is now (1904) living in Boston. 


*Upon resigning from the army Colonel Hoyt, 
besides other accomplishments, has contributed 
many important articles to the early history of his 
native State. ‘ Notes Historical and Biographical 
on the Laws of New Hampshire” (1876) may be 
mentioned as a particularly valuable brochure. 


PORTSMOUTH, Jan. 11, 1864. 


My DEAR Sirk :—Through your influence and 
that of your associate in the Senate, and that of 
Gov. Goodwin I was able to obtain the ap- 
pointment of Paymaster in the U. S. Army 
for Major Albert H. Hoyt. I believe his services 
have been acceptable to the Department. 

I took an interest in Major Hoyt’s appointment 
because he was a loyal democrat, and I was as 
sured and believed that his practice had been 
diminished for that reason. The appointment 
I think had a good effect upon fair-minded dem 
ocrats in this city. 

He now informs me that 20 or 30 new pay 
masters are needed in the Regular Army. He 
is desirous of obtaining an appointment as per- 
manent Paymaster in the regular service. You 
know Major Hoyt and if it is compatible 
with your duty I should feel 
gratified if you and Senator Clark would join 
your influence to obtain for him this position. 


views of 


Iam Yours truly, 


W. H. Y. HACKETT. 
Hon. ]. P. HALE, 


U.S. Senate. 


of 











HOW OLD CORNCOB WAS FOOLED. 


By Witchtret. 


I’ve heern tell thet some dretful 
knowin’ folks says there ain’t nigh so 
much fire in the sun as there used ter 
be. It’s a coolin’ off, each year, says 
they, and byme by, the airth’ll be so 
pesky cold nothing can’t live on it, 
and then the end of the world will 
come. 

Well, mebbe they know all about 
it. Iset here inthe chimley corner 
most the time, and don’t purtend to 
see much of what’s goin’ on. But 
when they try to make out thet the 
airth is stiddily gittin’ colder, I says 
to myself I guess ¢hey warn’t round 
here in Eighteen- Hundred-and-Froze- 
Ter-Death. 

That was away back in 1817, but, 
Lord love ye, seems ef twar n’t more’n 
yisterday. Cold? Land sakes, seems 
ef there warn’t no more heat in the 
sun than’s ef ’twas a big yaller punkin’ 
stuck up in the sky. Frost nipped 
the young corn quick’s it poked its 
tender nose outthe ground. ’Twarn’t 
no use plantin’ anything, and every- 
body in them days hed to raise what 
they eat. Ef they could n’t raise 
nothin’ why that’s jest what they hed 
fer breakfast, dinner, an’ supper. 

Bein’ master fond of eating, one of 
the fust ones to see what a year with- 
out a summer meant was Ichabod 
Butler. He lived in a log cabin close 
to the river bank, and down round 
the bend was the frame house of his 
nighest neighbor, Johnathan Cobb. 
I guess Johnathan was the only man 


in New Hampsheer thet raally enjyed 
thet cold summer. When his boy 
Lafe, who was six feet high, strong 
as an ox, and did n't known much 
more’n a suckin’ calf, when Lafe 
come grinnin’ inter the house thet 
Fourth o’ July mornin’ with a thin 
cake of ice he’d fished out the river, 
Johnathan he says to him: 

‘* King Corn is dead, Lafayette, and 
thet’s his gravestone.’’ 

And so ’twas. Skeercly a bushel of 
good sound corn was raised anywhere 
in all New England. But Johna- 
than he hed a master gret lot of old 
corn traced up fer seed and he 
would n’t sell a kernel of it fer love 
nur money till plantin’ time the 
follerin’ spring. Then corm was 
corn, I tell ye, and he begun to swap 
it fer hard gold and solid silver. 
Paper money he would n’t tech no 
more ’ns ef ’twas pizen. But paper 
money was all some miserable poor 
critters had to offer him. One desprit 
feller, arter comin’ twenty miles and 
heving sech money flung back in his 
face, bust inter Johnathan’s corn 
house at night, helped himself, left 
the pay, in bank notes, and writ on 
the door thet old Corncob could take’ 
that or nothin’, jest which he liked 
best. 

Johnathan never got rid of that 
name—old Corncob. It fitted him 
master curious. He was slender, 


straight, hed a hard, whitish look, as 
ef his insides was dry peth, and gin- 
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erally he did seems ef there warn’t 
no more juice in him than’s ef he 
was a two-year-old corncob. His old 
maid sister Hannah kep’ house fer 
him. She was jest like Johnathan, 
only her eyes was weak, while his 
was sharp’s a rat’s, and he allers 
spoke low and cool while she was a 
reglar screech-owl. She use ter make 
big Lafe wash dishes, mop floors, 
scrub and scour, and ef he didn’t do 
jest so she’d git up on tip-toe and 
cuff his ears. 

Lafe didn’t mind it, though. His 
moon-face was allers grinnin’, and ef 
he got enough puddin’ and milk ter 
eat he washappy. Johnathan didn’t 
make much of him, but Lafe would 
often ketch holt of his father’s hand, 
stroke it as ef ’twas a cat’s back, and 
chuckle : 

‘*Poor Daddy! good Lafey 
poor Daddy !”’ 

Mebbe he did like him, but I guess 
other folks did n’t, thet spring arter 
the cold year. Nobody hed any seed 
corn, ’cept Johnathan, and every ker- 
nel was like a bit of gold. 

Among the poor folks with nothin’ 
but paper money that come to the 
Cobb place arter corn was Ichabod 
Butler. Ich was dretful anxious to 
git to plantin’ and one day he actoo- 
ally flopped down onhis knees to 
Johnathan and begged for a peck of 
seed corn. All old Corncob did was 
to order big Lafe ter ketch Ich up by 
the collar and walk him straight down 
to his boat by the river. 

Ich he come home bilin mad. We 
see him rowin’ round the pint as ef 
the Injuns thet scalped his grandpap 
right there was arter him. He run 
his boat up the bank, and come 
stompin’ towards us, his face red’s a 
turkey gobbler’s. 


like 
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‘*There, Sally,’’ he says, puffin’, 
I hope you’re satisfied now. I’ve 
been ordered off old Corncob’s prem- 
ises, drat his picter!’’ 

‘*Sho! Ich, you don’t tell me?’’ 
says Sally, her black eyes snappin’ fire. 

The Butlers was related to me, and 
I was up from Dover on avisit. One 
of Ich’s sister’s gals, from Portsmouth, 
happened to be there, too, and I do 
suppose Eunice Gray was the harn- 
somest creeter I ever see. She hed 
hair like twisted corn-silk jest when its 
turnin’ gold; her eyes was blue as 
wood violets, and her face fresh and 
sweet-lookin’ as a pink-’n- white May- 
flower. 

‘*The mean old skinflint!’’ says 
Sally. 

‘** And they say I look like him! ’”’ 
says I, sorter groanin’. 

‘“Who says so? says Ich, taking 
out his pipe and beginnin’ to cool off 
now he ’d got Sally heated up. 

‘* Well,”’ says I, ‘‘ yisterday I was 
fishin’ down there and went up ter 
the well to gita drink. JestasI was 
coming back a tall, faded lookin’ 
woman stuck her sharp nose out the 
kitchen door, and yells as ef the roof 
was afire : 

‘* John-er-than! do 
where La-fay-ette is?’’ 

I looked round, ’specting to see 
Johnathan, but there warn’t nobody 
in sight, and she kept right on, squal- 
lin’ like a cat-bird, so fast I could n’t 
tell what she was a sayin’, and my 
ears rung as ef she was banging on a 
tin pan. 

At last she screeched : 

‘* What on airth az/s ye? 


you know 


Hev ye 


‘got the dumb palsy, Johnathan Cobb? 


Haint you gwine to avnser me?”’ 
ae Y-e-s,’’ 


holler. 


says I, loud's I could 
‘*Y-e-s I’m gwine to arnuser 
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ye ef you ’ll give me achance to get a 
word in edgeways.”’ 

’Scat! Git out! ’’ says she, as ef I 
was astray tom-cat, and she banged to 
the door. I come off laffin’, yet kinder 
riled, too, at bein’ mistook fer sech a 
measly critter as old Corncob.’’ 

‘* Land sakes! says Sally, ‘‘ Hannah 
Cobb can’t see ten feet beyond her 
nose, and your figger, Danyel, 7s like 
Johnathan’s, tall, slim, and straight.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ says I, ‘‘ she’d a let me 
lug off all the corn I wanted, and 
never knowed the diffrunce.’’ 

‘‘Danyel!’’ says Ich, slappin’ his 
hands together, ‘‘that’s an idee! I 
heern Johnathan say ’t he was goin’ 
to Dover to-morrer. Lafe will row 
him down the river to the stage road. 
While Hannah's left alone, what’s to 
hender our foolin’ her, jest as ef they 
was really Injuns we could n't git the 
best on ’cept with our wits ?’’ 

‘* How ’Il ye do it?”’ says I, up to 
any fun. 

** Well,’’ says Ich, ‘‘ I’ll tell Han- 
nah thet Johnathan has agreed to let 
me hev a couple of traces of seed 
corn. You foller me part way up the 
hill and tell her it’s all right, to let 
me hev it, and she—” 

‘* Will say ‘Scat! Git out!’ and 
shet the door,’’ laffs Eunice. 

‘** No,’’ says Ich, ‘* Danyel can speak 
jest like Johnathan, in a kinder cool, 
ice-cracklin’ sort of voice, like this : 

*Hannah, you le’ Ichabod hev two 
traces of seed corn; hurry and do as 
I bie ye!”’ 

And Ich he waved his hands as ef 
he was talkin’ to someone tother side 
the river. I was allersa master hand 
at mimicing and I jined right in arter 
Ich, and Sally said she’d a thought 
it was Johnathan himself. 

Eunice she laffed with us but 


didn’t ’pear to think much of Ich’s 
plan. Sally, though, said ’twas fust 
rate, ‘‘andI’lltell ye what, ef you 
can’t fool Hannah I’ve jest hit on 
suthin’ that I guess will fool old Corn- 
cob. No, I won’t tell ye what ’tis,’’ 
says she, ‘‘ you try your trick fust.’’ 

So next mornin’, bright and early, 
Ich and me watched in the boat, like 
a pair of sneakin’ redskins, till we 
see Lafe rowin’ Johnathan off down 
the river. Then we landed by the 
big rock fronting the Cobb place. 

‘*You wait here, Danyel,’’ says 
Ich, ‘‘ till you see me talkin’ to Han- 
nah, then you come ’bout half way 
up the hill and speak to her jest as I 
told ye to.”’ 

‘* All right,’’ says I, ‘‘ go it, I’m 
ready.’’ 

So Ich marched up to the kitchen 
door and knocked as loud as ef he 
was the sheriff with a sarch-warrant. 
Hannah didn’t ’pear to hear him, 
though, so he rapped agin, and jest 
then the chamber winder over his 
head was run up, and splosh ! come a 
big dish-pan full of bilin’ hot water 
down on top of poor Ich. He givea 
jump and squeal like a stuck pig and 
come tearin’ down the hill, clawin’ 
at his hair and howlin’ : 

‘““Get out ther way, Danyel! 
Lemme jump inter the river! I’m 
scalded! Oh Lord-a-massey get out 
ther way, can’t ye!”’ 

I was tryin’ to, but as I dodged he 
run his drippin’ head chuck agin me, 
and over we both went, off the rock 
into the river. 

‘* Oh, Danyel,’’ splutters Ich, a sou- 
sin’ his head in the mud and water, 
‘*Oh, Danyel,’’ says he, ‘‘ we didn’t 
fool Hannah! Lord, 4ow it smarts! 
I feel as ef I was goin’ crazy. Git 
me into the boat and home, Danyel.”’ 
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I was purty nigh choked with laf- 
fin', but purtended ’twas water, and 
we went home, Ich takin’ on as ef 
the Injuns had really ketched and 
scalped him this time. 

There warn’t much ’tention paid to 
anything ’cept Ich’s head for some 
time arter thet, but he soon begun to 
worry agin’ ’bout thet seed-corn, and 
ask Sally to tell Aer plan of gittin’ it. 
So one day, arter supper, when we was 
all sittin’ out round the door, Sally 
she says, pintin’ to Eunice : 

‘*Danyel does resemble Johnathan 
Cobb, but look at er, Ich, aint she 
Ruth Kingley riz from the dead ?’’ 

‘‘T snum ter man!’’ says Ich, 
starin’ at Eunice as ef he’d never 
seen her afore, ‘‘ haint I been tryin’ 
to think who she looks like, settin’ 
there side of Danyel! It’s Ruth King- 
ley, sure’s you air born, Sally.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ says Sally, ‘‘and when 
Johnathan Cobb was young, and heda 
heart instead of a grindstone inside of 
him, he and Ruth Kingley sot many 
an evenin’ here with me and Ich. 
Ruth she was Jedge Kingley’s darter, 
and her folks didn’t like her keepin’ 
company with Johnathan. But, bein’ 
master fond of rowin’ on the river, 
nigh every Saturday in summer, ’bout 
sundown, we’d see her come down in 
her boat, lookin’ sweet as an angel, 
and Johnathan, he would either be 
here or waitin’ for her down by the 
big rock. 

There was a great time when they 
was married, and another when little 
Lafe was born. But after he was 
weaned I do suppose sech another 
pesterin’ young one never drawed the 


breath of life. He wouldn’t mind 


nothin’ nor nobody. Johnathan, bein’ 
naterally quick-tempered, for all he's 
so cool late years, use ter ketch Lafe 


up’n and spank him till we could 
hear him yell clear up here. Ruth 
she began to kinder bleach out and 
grow weak, as ef the pesky little crit- 
ter was wearin’ her out, and Johna- 
than he got awful worried over her 
and more out of patience than ever 
with Lafe. 

One rainy day, jest about this time 
’o the year, he was fittin’ an ox yoke 
bow in the barn and Lafe bothered 
him by runnin’ out into the wet. 
Johnathan kept yellin’ at him to come 
in and stay in or he’d spank him good 
and sweet, but, as usual, Lafe paid 
no ‘tention. Byme by Johnathan’s 
knife slipped and he cut his finger. 

Ketchin’ up the bow as ef he'd like 
ter sling it through the side of the 
barn, he seen little Lafe up to his 
angles in the wet grass. 

‘*Concarn ye!’’ roars Johnathan, 
‘*what’d I tell ye?’’ and whizz went 
the bow out doors. 

Mad as he was he wouldn't a hit 
the boy fer a million dollars, but just 
as he slung it Lafe jumped sideways, 
and the whizzin’ bow came whack 
agin his little tow-head. He tumbled 
over as ef a cannon ball had hit him. 
Johnathan run out and picked him 
up, carried him inter the house, and 
there was an awful time. 

Ruth she fainted and they thought 
that she and Lafe was both dead 
together, which ’twould abeen the 
Lord’s mercy ef they had, for ’twas n’t 
a month ’fore she was in her grave 
and Lafe wuss than dead. Johnathan 
he never’s been the same man sence. 
Seems as ef all he keers fer now is 
money. But he haint quite forgot 
Ruth, for every year when the warm 
evenings come on he slicks himself up 
Saturday afternoons and sets fer hours 
at sundown on the big rock, where he 
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useter meet her, lookin’ up the river 
as stiddy as ef he expected to see her 
come sailin’ round the pint in her 
boat, jest as she useter twenty year 
ago. 

Now this is my idee of a way to fool 
old Corncob: To-day is Saturday, 
ain’t it? Andit’snighsunset. Very 
well, then, if Eunice Gray will go 
down alone, in the boat, and ask 
Johnathan for some seed-corn, ef she 
don’t git it my name aint Sally 
Butler.’’ 

Oh, I could n’t do it!’’ says Eunice, 
turnin’ red and pale. 

But we all sot in and argyed with 
her, and finally she agreed to try it. 
So Sally she went right and fixed 
Eunice up, I ’spose as nigh the way 
Ruth Kingley useter dress as possible. 
I ’member a light scarf flung over her 
head, jest so’t you could see wavy 
gold hair through it, and her dress 
was sorter whitish pink, with a bunch 
of Mayflowers at her throat, and her 
cheeks was like wild roses, and her 
eyes like—well, Lord love ye, I says 
to myself, says I, ef old Corncob dares 
to order her away, I’ll go down and 
pitch him inter the river. 

Well, Eunice she took Ich’s boat, 
and rowed slowly down round the 
pint, with her heart in a flutter, and 
there, sure enough, she see not only 
one but two men, settin’ still as 
statoos on the big rock frontin’ the 
Cobb place. The river was smooth 
as glass, with the low sun shinin’ 
calm and red on it, and all so heshed 
and quiet seems as ef the pickerel 
was afeard to whirl, or the birds to 
sing, while her boat went slidin’ softly 
along in the current, gittin’ nearer 
and nearer to the figgers on the rock. 

One of the men, a master big feller, 
was grinnin’ and reachin’ out his 
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hands to her like a great baby. The 
other, a tall, slim man, dressed in 
black, kinder staggered to his feet, 
and Eunice see that he was starin’ at 
her, with his face white as death. 
He scairt her wuss’n ever, with his 
awful look, and she tried to speak, 
but afore she could say anything he 
groans out, as she comes up to the 
rock : 

‘*My God! it zs Ruth!’ and sinks 
down all in a heap. 

The big, foolish-lookin’ feller be- 
gins to whimper, 

‘Poor Daddy fall! 
see poor daddy ?’’ 

‘‘Throw water on him!’’ screams 
Eunice, jumpin’ out on the rock. 
With tremblin’ hands she scooped up 
water and dashed it over the white 
face till what seemed a dead man be- 
gun to moan, 

‘*Forgive me, Ruth. God knows 
I did not mean to hit the child.’’ 

Then he opened his eyes, and Eu- 
nice begun to cry and tell him he was 
mistaken, she wasn’t Ruth, and arter 
awhile he told her to stop cryin’, and 
he sot up lookin’ like a corpse, and 
asked her who she was and where she 
did come from if not from heaven. 
She told him, and whether his heart 
was softened, or he was a leetle out 
of his head, he says to the big feller : 

‘* Lafayette, go fetch as many traces 
of the best seed corn as you can lug.’’ 


Pretty lady 


Lafe he begun to grin again, and 
run up the hill. Purty soon he come 
trottin’ back with a master big armful 
of traced corn, and a _ hatchet-faced 
woman at his heels, screechin’ thet 
he had got what Johnathan was 
keepin’ fer his own use. And Johna- 
than says: 

‘*Be quiet, Hannah, he is doin’ as 
I told him.”’ 
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And when Hannah ketched sight 
of Eunice, for once in her life she was 
quiet enough. 

It was growin’ dark fast, and Johna- 
than he told Lafe to put the corn inter 
the boat and row up to Butler’s with 
Eunice. 

He looked at her so queer when she 
tried to thank him that she could n’t 
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seem to say nothin’. So she got inter 
the boat agin, and in less’n half an 
hour Ichabod Butler he had a lot of 
seed-corn wuth purty nigh its weight 
in gold. 

But, ef I remember right, he nor 
none the rest on us ever keered to tell 
round much ’bout how old Corncob 
was fooled. 


ELM. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


The hangbird weaves his pensile nest beneath its flowing spray,— 
This noble elm,—a landmark still beside the broad highway ; 
From its vast dome of lovely green for many and many a year 
The songs of late and early birds have cheered the list’ning ear. 


And almost sacred unto me this native giant seems, 

For oft when wand’ring far away ’tis pictured in my dreams. 

My father’s sire the little slip with his own hand set here— 

Now youth and beauty seek its shade,—the dear old tree revere ! 


The May-queen ‘neath its tasseled roof was crowned in days of yore 
When the sweet, early flowers of spring the greensward daisied o’er ; 
And many a weary traveler beneath its wide spread boughs, 

By heat and length of way o’ercome, in thankfulness could drowse. 


The woodsman’s axe shall never lay our homestead’s fav’ rite low, 

Its hoary head, a century old, shall pristine glory show 

Till storm and stress and Time’s sharp tooth combine to end its reign, 
And hurl it down, a monarch still, though prostrate on the plain! 


Its sturdiness and grace I love, its winter grandeur, too, 

When laden full of icy gems, all flashing bright and new! 

Ne’er may it droop as if with grief o’er a deserted home,— 

Though some who ‘neath it played have died, none now as aliens roam. 


Once more balm-breathing June is here, the grand old elm, how fair! 
The lilac’s scent is all abroad, and shines the golden air; 

I bare my head beneath the boughs in splendor arched above, 

And lo! they fold me in again with singing summer love. 
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THE ORIGIN OF 


THEIR NAMES TOGETHER WITH 
SETTLEMENT AND 
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INCORPORATION. 


DATE OF 


THEIR 


By Lucien Thompson. 


The GRANITE MONTHLY, of Sep- 
tember, 1898, contained an article on 
the towns in Merrimack county; a 
similar article relating to the towns of 
Hillsborough county appeared in the 
same magazine, September, 1900; the 
same ground has now been covered in 
regard to the towns of Rockingham 
county ina recent November number. 
This subject has been handled in an 
interesting manner by Mr. Howard 
M. Cook. With a hope that the 
other counties in New Hampshire 
may be similarly treated, the writer 
has taken up the towns of his native 
county of Strafford, and has gleaned 
from the N. H. Provincial and State 
Papers, the N. H. Manual of 1893, 
The History of Strafford County, and 
Landmarks in Ancient Dover. The 
writer regrets that none of the towns 
in Strafford county have published 
town histories. 


By an act of the provincial assem- 
bly, passed March 19, 1771, Strafford 
county was incorporated. It was thus 
named by the provincial governor, 
John Wentworth, after his kinsman, 
the Earl of Strafford. The counties 
of Strafford and Grafton being much 
less populous than the others, were 
to remain annexed tothe county of 
Rockingham, till the governor, with 
advice of council, should declare them 
competent to the exercise of their 
respective jurisdictions. The county 
went into full operation February 6, 
1773, and included the present coun- 
ties of Belknap and Carroll, which 
were severed from Strafford in 1840. 


It is an interesting fact that when 
Strafford county was incorporated 
there was but one lawyer residing 
within its territory. This lawyer was 
John Sullivan, afterward a mayor 
general of the United States. 

The county now consists of ten 
towns and three cities. Dover as- 
sumed town government during the 
reign of Charles I, Barrington and 
Rochester were incorporated as towns 
during the reign of George I, Dur- 
ham and Somersworth during the 
reign of George II, New Durham, 
Lee, and Madbury received their final 
acts of incorporation during the reign 
of George III, and the other town- 
ships were incorporated after 
Hampshire became a state. 


New 


BARRINGTON. 

Gov. Samuel Shute, May 10, 1722, 
signed the Charter of Barrington, 
which was granted to ‘‘all such of our 
loving subjects as are at Present Inha- 
bitants of our Town of Portsmouth 
within our Province of New Hamp- 
shire, and have paid rates in said 
town for four years last part, to be 
divided among them in proportion to 
their respective town rates, which 
they paid the year last past.’’ Bar- 
rington also included the ‘‘Two-Mile 
Streak.’’ The two mile streak ex- 


tended from Rochester to Notting- 
ham line, at the head of ancient Do- 
ver, and had been granted in 1719 
to the proprietors of the ironworks at 
Lamprey river ‘‘for their encourage- 
ment and accommodation.’’ The first 
settlements were made in 1732. 
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Strafford was set off and incorpor- 
ated June 17, 1820. Barrington now 
contains a territory of about forty 
square miles. 


DOVER. 


Dover was settled in 1623 by Ed- 
ward Hilton and received the name 
from an English town. Dover was 
called Bristol on a map as late as 
1634, doubtless from the fact that 
Bristol men held a large interest in 
the patent at that time. 
Thomas Wiggins brought over a 
number of settlers in 1633, and Win- 
throp, in his Journal, February 14, 
1635, styles Wiggin as ‘‘governor at 
Pascataquak under Lords Say and 
Brook.’’ In the autumn of 
the people formed a combination for 
government under Rev. George Bur- 
dett. The name of Dover was given 
to the settlement at Hilton’s Point as 
early as 1639. 


Captain 
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The Indian name for 
Hilton’s or Dover Point was Weca- 
nacohunt. 
In 1641 reference is made to Hil- 
ton’s patent as follows: ‘‘Called Weco- 
hamet or Hilton's Point commonly 
called or knowne by the name of 
Dover or Northam.’’ This settlement 
was called Northam in 1640, from 
Northam, England, from whence came 
the minister at that period, but the 
name of Dover was restored in 1642. 
Dover in a restricted sense was ap- 
plied to Hilton's Point to distinguish 
it from Cochecho, which was a name 
given to the settlement around the 
lowest falls in the river of that name. 
Cochecho is now the city proper of 
Dover. 
October 22, 
formed ‘ 
government ”’ 


Dover ‘a combination for 
and managed their 


own affairs in an independent manner 


1640, the people of’ 
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and never hada charter as a town- 
ship. It submitted to the Massachu- 
setts government Octber 9, 1641, 
which recognized Dover as a town. 

Ancient Dover included the present 
city of Dover, Durham, Lee, Mad- 
bury, Somersworth, Rollinsford, and 
portions of Newington, Greenland 
and Newmarket, these portions of the 
last three towns now constituting a 
part of Rockingham county. 

Dover was incorporated as a city, 
June 29, 1855, being the first in the 
county and the fifth in the state to 
assume city government. 

The distinguished historian, Rev. 
Jeremy Belknap, D. D., was for many 
years a resident of this town, and fur- 
nished the name for Belknap county. 


DURHAM. 


The settlement of that part of an- 
cient Dover now known as Durham 
was undoubtedly made as early as 
1633, and prior to 1640, when it was 
called ‘‘The neighborhood of Oyster 
River,’’ implying a previous settle- 
It received the name ‘‘Oyster 
River’’ from the river of that name 
which rises at Wheelwrights’ pond 
in that part of Durham now Lee, and 
empties into the Pascataqua river at 
the mouth of Little Bay. Oyster 
River was so called as early as April 3, 
1638, and received its name from the 
oyster beds found by the early settlers 
in the tidal stream. 

Although a part of Dover, it has a 
separate history, having a meeting- 
house, parsonage, and minister prior 
to 1657, with a dividing line between 
Dover proper and Oyster River estab- 
lished. The inhabitants of Oyster 
River petitioned the Massachusetts 
general court in 1669 to have Oyster 
River made a separate township. 


ment. 
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In 1695 asimilar petition was pre- 
sented to the New Hampshire govern- 
ment praying for incorporation as a 
separate township. 

It was not until May 4, 1716, that 
Oyster River was made a separate 
parish, although for nearly half a 
century it had exercised certain par- 
ish privileges. 

Durham was incorporated as atown, 
May 15, 1732, and apparently receiv- 
ed its name at the request of Rev. 
Hugh Adams, the settled pastor. In 
1738, in an address to the general 
court, he says this parish ‘‘was char- 
tered into the township of Durham’’ 
in answer to his petition for its pri- 
vileges and said name, as therein 
pleaded for.’’ 

Charles I granted New Hampshire 
to Capt. John Mason, Aug. 19, 1635, 
‘‘with power of government and as 
ample jurisdiction and prerogatives as 
used by the bishop of Durham.’’ Lee 
was set off as a separate parish, with 
town privileges, by an act approved 
January 15, 1766, and a part of Dur- 
ham was joined to Newmarket in 1870. 

Sullivan county was named after 
one of Durham’s most distinguished 
citizens, Mayor General John Sulli- 
van, to whose memory the state has 
erected a granite monument on a spot 
where was stored the gunpowder 
taken from Fort William and Mary. 


FARMINGTON. 


The town of Farmington was set 
off from Rochester and incorporated 
December 1, 1798. Aaron Wingate 
signed the notification for the first 
town-meeting which was held March 
II, 1799. 

As its name indicates, it may have 
been so called because it was a good 
farming town. 
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LEE. 


The upper part of Durham was set 
off as a separate parish, and incor- 
porated January 16, 1766, under the 
name of Lee, and hence was origin- 
ally a part of ancient Dover. The 
boundary line between the two towns 
was not established until June 19, 
1818. 

MADBURY. 


Madbury was so called as early as 
1694. It was largely taken from Dover 
with a small slice taken from Durham 
and incorporated as a parish May 31, 
1755, and atownship May 26, 1768. 
It is said to have been named from 
Modbury, in Devonshire, England, 
the seat of the Champernowne family. 
The original name should be restored. 
There is no village, no doctor, no 
lawyer or priest, but it is a good 
agricultural town and has a low tax- 
rate. 

MIDDLETON. 


The original name of this grant was 
Middletown, as granted by the Ma- 
sonian proprietors, April 27, 1749. 

The charter was received March 
21, 1770, and it was incorporated un- 
der its present name, March 4, 1778. 
Many of its early settlers went from 
Rochester, Somersworth, and Lee. 
Brookfield was set off December 30, 
1794. 

Middleton with other towns was 
originally granted as the town of 
Kingswood, October 20, 
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MILTON. 


Milton was set off from Rochester 
and incorporated June 11, 1802. It had 
previously been known as the third 
or northeast parish of Rochester. A 
portion of Wakefield was annexed 
June 22, 1820. 
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NEW DURHAM. 


New Durham was sometimes called 
Cochecho township, and received its 
name from the fact that it was settled 
partly by people from Durham. It 
was granted by the Masonian pro- 
prietors, May 5, 1749, and incorpor- 
ated December 7, 1762. New Durham 
was originally included in the char- 
tered town of Kingswood, October 20, 
1737: 

New Durham Gore was incorpor- 
ated as Alton, June 16, 1796. In New 
Durham was organized the first Free- 
will Baptist church in America. 


ROCHESTER. 


Rochester was named in honor of 
the Earl of Rochester, a brother-in- 
law of King James II. 

As incorporated May 10, 1722, it 
included Farmington and Milton. 
First permanent settlement was made 
in 1728. Farmington was set off in 
1798, Milton in 1802, and a small part 
tract was annexed to Barrington in 
1846. It became a city under charter 
granted March 31, 1891. Many of 
the original proprietors were from 
Dover, Durham, Newington, and 
Portsmouth. 
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ROLLINSFORD. 

Rollinsford was named, it is said, 
from the Rollins and Wallingford 
families. It was a part of ancient 
Dover, and settled as early as 1630. 
Rollinsford was set off from Somers- 
worth and incorporated July 3, 1849. 

Salmon Falls is included in the 
township of Rollinsford. The late 
Chief Justice Charles Doe was a resi- 
dent of this town. 


SOMERSWORTH. 

Somersworth was set off from Dover 
as a parish December 19, 1729, incor- 
porated as a town April 22, 1754. 
The present Somersworth was prob- 
ably settled about 1670. The prin- 
cipal falls on the Salmon river was 
called Great Falls as early as 1694, 
and here grew up the manufacturing 
village of Great Falls. 

Rollinsford was set off July 3, 1849. 

Somersworth was incorporated as a 
city February 24, 1893. 

STRAFFORD. 

Strafford was set off from Barring- 
ton and incorporated June 17, 1820. 
It is supposed to be named from the 
town of same name in England. 

Robert Boodey Caverly, the poet 
and author, was a native of this town. 


FATHER’S REST. 


By Emily Hewitt Leland. 


Nicely fixed?—yes, s?7/—jest look at this floor— 


Fine as a medder in May! 


And these curtains and chairs, and that thingumbob there 
That lights up the room like day! 


And off in there there's water, you see— 
Hot and cold—jest a fasset to turn ; 

And here in the grate, see these cute little logs 
With holes for the gas to burn! 
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FATHER’S REST. 


Good to me ?—bless ye, there ain’t a thing 
That Jim and his wife won’t do— 
Studyin’ all my foolish old whims 
And buyin’ me everything new. 


‘* Nothing ’s too good for Father,’’ says Jim, 
And May—she jest lays awake, 

I believe, a thinkin’ of little things 
That she can do for my sake. 


Contented ?>—Well—Henry, it ’s jest like this, 
If you ’ve ever dug up an old tree 

And set it out in a stone-paved street, 
You ’ll know what’s the matter with me. 


I would n’t hint it to any one else— 
And it’s mean to Jimmy and May— 

But it’s brought the old times all to the top- 
Seein’ you here to-day. 


Contented—O Lord !—I would give it all 
To be milkin’ my cows to-night, 

And hearin’ her steps on the kitchen floor, 
Trippin’ so brisk and light. 


I would give it all, when daylight comes, 
To be at my old farm toil— 

And, first of all, a lightin’ the fire 
And puttin’ the kittle to boil ; 


Then goin’ to the bedroom door to call— 
‘* Mother, the kittle’s hummin’ ! ”’ 

And hearin’ her answer, so quick and peart, 
‘* Ves, William, I’m a comin’ !’’ 


Oh, I miss the old trees, the sound of the brook— 
And the smell of the clover and ba’m, 

And the well and the dipper—you would n’t think 
You could miss things like them. 


Bless ye, I don’t say a word to Jim— 
And I would n’t for president’s pay, 

‘* Father’s havin’ a fine old rest,’’ says he, 
‘*After the toils of the day.’’ 


Yes, I’m restin’—and waitin’ !—I long to hear 
The summons that’s to come, 

When the Lord will fill my hungering soul— 
For He knows that this ain’t home. 
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AN INDUSTRY QUITE OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 


By H. B. Colby. 


There are any quantity of odd 
trades and professions. I well re- 
member a sign which used to adorn 
an old building on Hanover street, 
Boston, almost opposite station one: 
‘‘ Black eyes painted out.’’ Think 
of it, across the street from the police 
station in Boston's then toughest dis- 
trict, an artist in bad eyes! He was 
unique, and I have no doubt he did 
a thriving business on Monday morn- 
ings. And we can all think of some 
trade just as unusual in one way or 
another. Yet, when you stop and 
think of the various industries man- 
aged by your friends, it is safe to say 
that most of them will be of the com- 
monplace type, with nothing unusual 
about them. But somewhere in your 


list you will, no doubt, run up against 
one which, so far as your personal 
acquaintance—or knowledge either, 
for that matter—is concerned, has no 
duplicate, in the state at least. 

Some twenty-four years ago a young 
man went from Manchester to Milford 
in this state and said he guessed he 
would make the various furnishings 
needed in a post-office. He had 
served the old-fashioned seven years’ 
apprenticeship as a cabinet maker, 
and was a journeyman before he was 
twenty-one. He had saved some lit- 
tle money in these seven years, and 
was able to buy some patents in his 
chosen line of work, and so he started 
a business which was then practically 
unknown, but which, in these long 
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years, has developed in this same old 
town of Milford into the largest factory 
of its kind in America. There are sev- 
eral competitors, but they are all of 
newer growth and smaller size. New 
patents have been granted to this 
shop from time to time until they now 
control practically all that is neces- 
sary or useful in their line of work. 
The mills now cover an area, on the 








so common has ever been raised be- 
tween this employer and his men. 
Why? I don’t know, unless it is 
because he was for many years a 
workman himself and knows what is 
fair to both office and bench. Not 
only knows what is fair, but does it 
also. This, to my mind, is the anti- 
strike formula when applied from 
either side of the office door of a shop 
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ground, of several acres, and their 
floor space is several times that area, 
affording employment for more than 
a hundred hands. 

This business has all been devel- 
oped—you might say evolved—by 
the brainy efforts of one man, who, 
starting as a journeyman and work- 
ing his trade at the bench with his 
own good hands, has now become 
the owner of it all and the employer 
of satisfied labor; satisfied, because 
no troublous question of the sort now 





or factory. And it has always been 
in force in this particular one. 

Many post-offices fitted up in this fac- 
tory are equipped with keyless boxes, 
using a very simple, but perfectly 
safe, combination lock. You cannot 
lose your key; it is a part of the lock, 
and unless your ‘‘forgetter’’ (as 
Hosea Carter used to call it) is work- 


‘ing overtime, you can always open 


the box in a moment oftime. This 
patent is one of many controlled by 
the maker. He has equipped thou- 








sands of post-offices in all parts of the 
United States, and in many foreign 
countries as well. 

The life and mainspring of this 
unique business enterprise is John 
McLane, whose parents brought him 
(then a child of two years) from 
Scotland to Manchester in 1854. In 
our largest city he had his school life, 
and was early apprenticed in a cabi- 
net shop. And inallof his phenome- 
nal success he has always had a sym- 
pathetic spot for the young business 
just starting out to win. Many of 
these hustling young concerns can 
date their start from the day when 
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perous industries have the benefit of 
his sagacity and sound business prin- 
ciples; notably the Milford Granite 
company, in which he is a director 
and heavy owner. For many years 
he has been president of the Souhegan 
National bank, located in Milford, 
and which is just completing a beau- 
tiful new building for its office quar- 
ters. Pretty good, isn’t it, for a boy 
who struck the town less than thirty 
years ago with only an honest pur- 
pose combined with a set of cabinet 
maker’s tools and a knowledge of 
their use? 

His success does not come as the 
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Post-office at 


John McLane gave them the practi- 
cal benefit of his mind and hand. 
He always ‘‘ harks back’’ to his own 
young days, when aiding hands would 
have meant so much. Especially 
has this been the case in his chosen 
town of Milford, where several pros- 


result of speculation in land, or wheat, 
or copper, or in any other than the 
perfectly honest way of legitimate 
business in his constantly-growing 
shop. Mr. McLane is also one of the 
directors of the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance company, which has long 
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conducted a prosperous and very 
large business throughout our own 
and neighboring states. 

In 1880 Mr. McLane married Miss 
Ellen L. Tuck, daughter of Eben 
Baker and Lydia (Frye) Tuck, and 
foster-daughter of the late Hon. Clin- 
ton S. Averill of Milford, with whom 
she made her home. She was edu- 
cated in Milford schools and at the 
Oread Collegiate institute, Worcester, 
Mass. Mrs. McLane’s ancestors were 
among New England's old Revolu- 
tionary stock, and she has followed 
the instincts inseparable with such 
blood, and which demand that the 
person do something and, in the 
homely New England phrase, amount 
to something. For three years prior 
to her marriage she was a teacher 
upon the staff of the Nashua high 
school, and she has always main- 


tained a lively interest in educational 
and philanthropic work. She was 
one of the charter members of the 
Milford Woman's club, and has been 
its president ; has been regent of the 
Milford chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and at present 
is the vice state regent, and was a 
member of the board of lady man- 
agers of the Pan-American exposi- 
tion at Buffalo in 1tg01. She is also 
a member of the auxiliary branches 
of the secret orders in which her 
husband holds membership, and is 
known socially in the best circles in 
the principal cities of New England. 

Mr. and Mrs. McLane have four 
children, the oldest, Clinton Averill, 
a graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1903. The daughter of the house- 
hold, Hazel Ellen, prepared for col- 
lege at Miss Baldwin’s school at Bryn 
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Mawr, Pa.; and the second son, John 
R. isin Dartmouth. The youngest, 
Charles Malcolm, is at school in Mil- 
ford. The McLane home in Milford 
is a beautiful and spacious mansion 
of unpretentious exterior and many 
rooms; all are finished and furnished 
in the very extreme of that good taste 
which ever caters to comfort. There 
is not a room in the house which is 








not, inthe best and truest sense, a 
living room; and the dining-room, 
with its paneled ceiling, fine old 
wainscot and quaintly glazed doors, 
isagem. In one wing is a well 
equipped room for that finest of 
games—billiards—where the Mc- 
Lanes while away many a leisure 
hour. The library is such in fact as 


well as in name, for its roomy and > 


convenient shelves are well filled with 
standard literature and also witha 
great number of works upon the his- 


tory and work of Masonry, for Mr. 
McLane is an ardent leader in Masonic 
honors in New Hampshire. He was 
made a Mason in Benevolent lodge, 
No. 7, of Milford, and there he early 
‘‘passed the chairs.’’ He is a mem- 
ber of King Solomon chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, No. 17, of Milford, and 
has filled its offices. He is a member 
of St. George commandery, Knights 





Templar of Nashua; and of Edward 
A. Raymond consistory, Scottish Rite 
Masons, of Nashua, and is at present 
its illustrious commander-in-chief. In 
the grand lodge of New Hampshire 
Mr. McLane has for many years been 
a prominent figure, and there in 1898 
he rose to the position of grand mas- 
ter, to which office he brought devo- 
tion to the welfare of the fraternity, 
dignity, culture in Masonic lore, and 
affability in keeping with the long 
line of excellent men who had pre- 
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ceded him. In 1900 he received the 
coveted thirty-third degree as a repre- 
sentative of this district. 

Mr. McLane is also an Odd Fellow 
and a Patron of Husbandry ; a mem- 
ber of the White Mountain Travelers’ 
association; of the Amoskeag Veter 
ans; of the Derryfield club of Man- 
chester, and the Wonolancet club of 
Concord. He also claims member- 
ship in the Boston club, the oldest 
dining club in the country, and of the 
New Hampshire club of Boston, which 
he has served acceptably as president. 

Mr. McLane is not a member of 
any church, but, following the tradi- 
tions of the covenant in his blood, he 
attends the Congregational church of 
Milford, contributing liberally also to 
all religious and charitable work in 
the town. 

Mr. McLane is a Republican, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to state, and was 
a member of the house in 1885-’86, 
and again in 1887-'88. In 1890 he 
was elected to the state senate, and 
was chosen to preside over that body. 
The senate of that year was an ex- 


ceptionally able one, and it is now re- 
called with interest that among its 
members were Gen. Henry M. Baker 
and Dr. Geo. W. Pierce, of Winches- 
ter, both of whom have within a year 
been mentioned for United States 
senator, and one of whom may be an 
active candidate for the place. Other 
members were the late Hon. Chas 
A. Sinclair, Dr. M. B. Sullivan, Col 
Richard M. Scammon, Hon. Perry 
H. Dow, and Hon. Horatio Fradd, of 
Manchester; Dr. Collins, of Nashua 
I:x-mayor Felker, of Rochester; John 
G. Tallant and George A. Cummings, 
of Concord; Hon. Alvah W. Sullo- 
way, of Franklin, and others. It was 
an honor of no mean proportions to 
be chosen to preside over such a body 
of men, and that Mr. McLane did it 
impartially and_ satisfactorily goes 
without saying. He has this year 
been nominated as his party's can 
didate for governor of New Hamp 
shire, an office to which he will add 
honor and dignity; and to the fulfil- 
ment of its arduous duties will bring 
abilities of the highest order. 
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SWEET FIELDS AND SKIES. 


By Bela Chapin 


How sweet it is to walk in flowery fields 
When summer comes to gladden and to bless, 
When autumn comes and nature richly yields 
Real scenes of beauty and of loveliness. 


The verdant earth, the azure sky above, 
The white clouds floating in the air between, 
And all things are so fair, who does not love 
To live and with delight admire each scene ? 
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EDITORIAL 


Wide Tires. 

There was a law passed by the last 
legislature regarding wide tires on 
certain vehicles. 

Selectmen in towns and assessors in 
cities may abate a portion of the tax 
assessed against owners of freight, ex- 
press, and farm wagons, carts, coaches 
or carriages constructed before Jan- 
uary 1, !g00, which are owned and 
in use in their city or town for the 
transportation of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, produce, etc., having tires 
of less than three inches in width, 
provided the owner will change the 
wheels on said vehicles so that they 
may have wider tires ; this to be done 
under certain conditions, et 

The importance of using vehicles for 
drawing heavy loads with wide tires 
is not to be underestimated. A heavy 
load on a narrow tire cuts into the sur- 
face of a road and may ruin the best 
road that can be built, while a wide tire 
will work exactly the opposite, it will 
roll the road, harden the surface, and 
may greatly improve a road that 
otherwise might be poor. 

When wide tires are generally 
adopted towns and cities will find that 
their roads are kept in better repair. 
Even at present it is generally admit- 
ted that there are many advantages 
in the use of wide tires, but their gen- 
eral adoption is very slow. 

Some foreign countries, particularly 
France and Germany, will not tolerate 
narrow tires at all. 


* * 
* 


Stones in Highways. 


With the movement for highway 
improvement in this state should be 


NOTES. 


considered the loose stones in our 
roads and the road agent should take 
special care that they are removed 
and properly disposed of. 

Loose stones are very unpleasant 
things to drive over. 

Loose stones are a continual source 
of danger and more than one serious 
accident has been caused by their 
being left in the roadway 

Teamsters very often take a stone 
from the side of the road with which 
to trig the wheel of their team. This 
is done to give the team a rest when 
going up hill. The team is started 
and the stone left in the road for the 
next team to stumble over. 

The law says this shall not be done 
and provides for a fine of not more 
than ten dollars for each offense 

The following is a copy of the law 
as passed by the last legislature. 

SECTION 1. Every highway agent 
and street commissoner in this state 
shall cause all loose stones lying 
within the traveled part of every 
highway in his town or city to be re- 
moved at least once in every sixty 
days from the first of May to the first 
of October in each year, and stones 
so removed shall not be left in the 
gutter, nor upon the side of the 
traveled part of the highway so as to 
be liable to work back or be brought 
back into the traveled part thereof for 
[by] the use of road-machines or 
other machines used in repairing 


highways. 


SEc. 2. No person shall deposit, 
throw or place loose stones in the 
traveled part of any highway or upon 
the side thereof, where they may be 
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liable to work back or be brought 
back into the traveled part there- 
of by the use of road-machines or 
other machines used in repairing 
highways. 

Src. 3. Any agent, street com- 
missioners, or other person, who shall 
violate the provisions of this act, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more 
than ten dollars for each offense, 
which fine shall be paid for the use of 
the town in which the offense shall 
be committed. 

SEc. 4. All acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed and this act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 

| Approved March 18, 1903. | 


* * 
* 


Conditions of Roads in the 
White Mountains. 


When, on a recorded trip, automo- 
biles can make an average of over 
twenty-three miles an hour, the roads 
are certainly not in very poor condi- 
tion. The trip made in the White 
Mountains July 14th was made with 
this remarkable time. The proces- 
sion started from the Mt. Pleasant 
House with about twenty cars and 
included among the number all kinds, 
from six horse-power run-a-bouts to 
forty horse-power touring cars. The 
party left Bretton Woods at 7 o'clock 
in the morning going to Whitefield by 
way of Twin Mountain, then to Lan- 
caster, Littleton, Sugar Hill, Franco- 
nia, Profile House, Bethlehem, and 
back to Bretton Woods, the actual 
running time was better than twenty- 
three miles per hour, and it was not 
the intention of the party to make a 
record against time but only to have 
a pleasure tour, visiting these beauti- 





EDITORIAL. 


ful and noted places and receiving 
the hospitality of their people. 

The trip was made with no acci- 
dents and all of the cars made the en- 
tire run and returned to the Mt. Plea- 
ant and Mt. Washington hotels at 
Bretton Woods none the worse for 
the long trip over the mountain roads. 

That the roads were not bad, every 
one acknowledged and they were 
found in far better condition then 
was expected, but there is great op- 
portunity for improvement. In 
places, at watercourses and culverts, 
the approaches are bad, and in many 
cases, the plank are uneven. There 
are some sandy stretches that should 
be improved and there were, in some 
instances, many loose stones. 

There is no excuse for loose stones 
in our roadways andthe sooner our 
people begin to vigorously protest 
against the negligence of road-agents 
in this particular, the better it will be 
for everybody concerned. However, 
on the whole, there was many expres- 
sions of satisfaction at the good con- 
dition of these roads, and our visiting 
automobilists are well pleased with 
conditions and their reception in the 
in the White Mountains of 
Hampshire. 


New 


Road Criticism. 

Everybody is interested in roads 
and everybody needs good roads and 
most everybody knows it. There is 
much talk about having good roads 
and also about the poor condition of 
roads generally. 

The time is coming, and that at no 
distant date, when instead of criticism 
being general it will be specific—for 
instance it will be said in the town of 
blank certain of the roads or all of 
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the roads are good, while in the 
other town the roads are bad and it’s 
a good place to keep away from. 
This will certainly be so, and these 
roads will be advertised and talked 
about by automobile associations, 
good road clubs and associations, and 
the newspapers, and the towns that 
are careless, negligent, and behind the 
times are surely going to suffer. 

The people in New Hampshire can 
not wake up any too quick for their 
own good in this matter ; a little per- 
manent improvement each year will 
soon make a good showing, and con- 
ditions will become better. Don’t 
forget though, that after building a 
good piece of road it will need some 
care and attention. Roads are just 
like a piece of machinery, which must 
be wiped over and oiled, and any road 
needs attention just the same. Don’t 
forget the little things and the old 


saw ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.’’ 
Southern Industry published in 
Johnstown, Fla., says ‘‘ Don’t for- 


get that good roads will bring people 
to your section more quickly than 
any other means, and don’t forget 
that without them, if they are brought 
through other means, it will be hard 
to keep them.”’ 

They are booming Florida, and if 
good roads are good for Florida they 
are good for New Hampshire. 


‘‘ Every judicious improvement in 
the establishment of roads and bridges 
increases the value of land, enhances 
the price of commodities and aug- 
ments the public wealth.’’—Dewitt 


Clinton. 


‘* The roads of a country are accurate 
and certain tests of the degree of its 
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civilization. This construction is one 
of the first indications of the emergence 
of a people from a savage state; and 
this improvement keeps pace with the 
advances of the nation in numbers, 
wealth, industry, and science. Roads 
are the veins and arteries of the body 
politic, for through them flow the 
agricultural productions and the com- 
mercial supplies which are the life- 
blood of the state.’’— Gillespie. 


* * 
* 


The Brown-tail Moth. 


In a press bulletin just issued by 
the New Hampshire College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, the ento- 
mologist, Prof. Clarence M. Weed, 
writes that there has been recently a 
great influx of adult Brown-tail moths 
into south eastern New Hampshire. 
On July 9th, and a few following days, 
when the moths attracted such ex- 
traordinary attention in Boston and 
vicinity, great swarms of them ap- 
peared in Nashua, Portsmouth, New- 
market, and other places. They were 
so abundant as to attract very general 
notice from citizens, and caused con- 
siderable comment in the newspapers. 
The most northern point from which 
authentic specimens of the moth have 
been received is Rochester. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
the majority of these moths came 
from outside the state, rather than 
having developed from caterpillars 
feeding within our borders. A care- 
ful survey of the region was made last 
spring and, with the exception of the 
tall elm treesin Portsmouth, the win- 
ter nests of the caterpillars present 
were very generally destroyed. There 
certainly were not sufficient caterpil- 
lars present to produce the great 
swarms of moths that appeared. 
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The advent of these moths over so 
wide a region is certainly a most un- 
fortunate occurrence. It doubtless 
means that hundreds of thousands of 
eggs have been laid upon the fruit, 
shade, and forest trees of south east- 
ern New Hampshire. These eggs 
are deposited in clusters of two hun- 
dred or more each on the leaves, gen- 
erally near the ends of the branches. 
During the latter part of summer 
these eggs will hatch into small cater- 
pillars which will feed in colonies 
upon the leaves, each colony forming 
gradually a protective mass of silken 
threads and leaves which will remain 
upon the trees through the winter, the 
small caterpillars being sheltered with- 
in it. 

Next spring the little caterpillars 
will come forth from the leafy nests 
when they wish to feed, crawling 
down the twig to reach the nearest 
They return to the nests at 


foilage. 
night and when not feeding. They 
continue to feed and grow until about 


the middle of June. Each caterpillar 
then spins around itself a silken 
cocoon, the cocoon generally being 
attached to some convenient shelter, 
commonly the leaves of the .food- 
plant. Inside of these cocoons the 
caterpillars change topupz, and three 
or four weeks later again change to 
the peculiar whitish moths, with a 
tuft of brown hairs at the end of the 
body of the females, which gives 
them their common name. 


EDITORIAL. 


One of the most serious effects of 
the presence of the Brown-tail moth 
in a community is that of the peculiar 
skin disease it may produce. This is 
called the Brown-tail moth rash. 
Some of the hairs of the full-grown 
caterpillars are furnished with minute 
barbs. When the caterpillars moult 
or cast their skin as they do during 
their growth, these barbed hairs are 
shed with the skin, and as the skins 
become dry and are blown about by 
the wind the hairs become quite gen- 
erally disseminated. When these 
hairs alight upon the human skin 
they cause an irritation which, upon 
rubbing, is likely to develop into a 
local inflammation. 

The caterpillars also cause serious 
injury by defoliating trees. They 
feed upon a great variety of fruit and 
shade trees. It is comparatively easy 
for a fruit grower to keep his orchard 
trees free from the winter nests of 
the pests but upon the great area of 
woodlands in New Hampshire the 
problem will be a difficult and per- 
plexing one. 

There is comparatively little that 
can be done at this season in the way 
of remedies. Any colonies of small 
caterpillars noticed late in August or 
in September should be killed. Then 
when the leaves fall every community 
should take concerted action to see 
that the winter nests are removed and 
burned. 














